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Memorabilia. 


que April number of New York History 
contains an interesting paper by Mr. R. 
G. Albion about Commercial Fortunes in 
New York in the middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century. Much information is de- 
rived from a compilation produced yearly 
from 1842 to 1855 by one Moses Yale Beach, 
entitled ‘Wealth and Wealthy Citizens of 
New York City ’—a sort of ‘ Who’s Who’ of 
the rich. According to Beach there were in 
1846 fourteen millionaires in New York, and 
in 1855 twenty. The sources of their wealth 
were mostly real estate and commerce; 
though there were cases, not much approved 
of by Beach, of riches derived from marriage 
or from inheritance. Below the millionaires, 
but still rich, were men like P. T. Barnum, 
who had made $200,000 by the exhibition of 
Tom Thumb; a Jew named Jacob Abraham 
(there are few Jews in Beach’s lists) who 
made his fortune by pawnbroking; John 
Pease and Ephraim Treadwell, who each 
made $100,000, the one with horehound 
candy, the other with soda biscuits; and 
Benjamin Brandreth, who made $200,000 
with pills. Lotteries, war profits and keep- 
ing boarding-schools brought a fortune to sev- 
eral others. One of the fourteen million- 
aires of 1846 (half of them were occupied, 
more or less, with shipping) was John Jacob 
Astor, the richest man not only of New York 
but of all the United States, who was rated 
at $25,000,000. Fur trading posts and real 
estate, as well as shipping, had brought him 
up to this. The largest millionaire fortune 
made directly at first hand by New York 
shipping in those early days, was that of 
Peter Harmony; in 1855 Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, with his steam-boat activities, was run- 
ning Harmony close. An interesting firm 
was that of N. L. and G. Griswold, who 
started their career with dealings in flour, 
and were so successful all round that the 


wags read their initials as ‘‘ No Loss and 
Great Gain.’’ George Griswold, however, is 
credited with the statement that ninety out 
of every hundred business ventures in New 
York failed. Beach’s book of the rich, then, 
represented but a smallish fraction of the 
commercial fraternity. One of those who 
failed was John Scoville, a shipowner who, 
after a period of considerable success, en- 
countered disaster after disaster with his 
ships. Under a pseudonym he wrote, during 
the Civil War, ‘Old Merchants of New York,’ 
a work in five volumes, which contains his 
own history, written with a bitter sense of 
the cruelty of wealthy New York towards 
the broken-down merchant. 


(UR correspondent, Mr, BensAMIN WALKER, 
F.s.4., sends us, from the City of Bir- 
mingham School of Printing, an attractive 
reprint of a paper of his upon St. Philip’s 
Church, Birmingham. It has a pleasant 
wood-cut of the church, in the modern style, 
by E. Joyce Francis, and the text, set up 
under the direction of Mr. Leonard Jay, in 
Linotype 14-point Venezia, is the work of 
students of the pre-apprentice classes, and 
by students attending the Letterpress Machine 
classes respectively. The result is very satis- 
factory. St. Philip’s, Birmingham, was 
built in the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is one of three churches designed by 
Thomas Archer, a pupil of Sir John Van- 
brugh’s, and the most satisfactory of 
the three. Thomas Archer, however, united 
with the occupation of architect another 
which in curious interest is the more 
striking of the two; he was in 1705 ap- 
pointed Queen Anne’s Groom Porter. This 
was an office which, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, had developed from 
supervision of the proper furnishing of the 
King’s lodging, and provision of cards and 
dice for the King’s play, to a general super- 
vision of gaming throughout the kingdom, 
with the privilege at Christmas-time of keep- 
ing an open gaming-house and taking the 
profits of it. The Groom Porter’s existence 
lasted on well into the reign of George III, 
and was abolished in the end because that 
King took no interest in gaming. Thomas 
Archer designed more than one important 
house, besides the churches, and before his 
death in 1743, had amassed the large for- 
tune of more than £100,000. One wonders 
what proportion of this was made by him as 
Groom Porter; what by his work as archi- 
tect, and what, again, as one of the Comp- 
trollers of the Customs at Newcastle. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE EUROPEAN CEMETERY IN 
JEDDA. 


E first record that has so far been traced 

in the British archives of the existence 
of a non-Moslem cemetery at Jedda (see App. 
III., n. a, as regards the name) is contained 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated Jan. 
28, 1860, in which G. E. Stanley (Vice-Consul 
and afterwards Consul from 1859 to 1864) 
drew attention to the then state of the ceme- 
tery. In this report Stanley reproduced in- 
formation to the effect that prior to 1820 
there had been no Christian burial-ground 
at Jedda, and that the Christians had been 
“‘ obliged to bury their dead at sea, or in 
one of the numerous sandbanks that intersect 
the harbour.’’ Mehmed Ali Pasha had, 
however, during the Egyptian occupation 
of the country, ‘‘ granted to the Christians 
a small piece of ground on the desert outside 
the town, which was considered a great boon 
by the small Christian colony then resident, 
and was immediately otel in by them.’’ 
If the date of origin suggested in this report, 
i.e., the year 1820, is approximately correct, 
it is interesting to note how closely it cor- 
responds with that at which British subjects 
acquired the right of burial at Mocha under 
the Anglo-Yemeni Treaty signed there on 
Jan. 15, 1821, by a _ representative of the 
Imam and Captain Bruce, the British Agent. 
Article 3 of this treaty reads in the English 
text: ‘‘ A piece of ground to be allotted for 
a cemetery; and none of those under the 
British Government and flag to be spoken to 
or insulted on account of their religion ’”’ ; 
the more picturesque Arabic counterpart of 
which has been re-translated: ‘“‘ The dead of 
the English, that the Almighty and Supreme 
God orders their souls to be snatched away, 
there shall be a place appointed and set apart 
from [sic] them that they may bury their 
dead in it; no one shall say to them ‘the 
practice of your sect is such or such; it is 
not good’’’ (Aitchison’s Collection of 
Treaties, etc., Revised Edition, Calcutta, 
1933, Vol. xi., p. 172). 

In his despatch of Jan. 28, 1860, Consul 
Stanley went on to state that the original 
wall had by then fallen into so ruinous a 
state as to afford no protection against dese- 
cration by men and animals. The space, 
moreover, measuring only 17 yards by 7, 


was completely filled; so much so that it 
had recently Hon found impossible, when 
digging a grave for the English captain of 
a British ship, to avoid disturbing other re. 
mains. Stanley added that, since his ap- 
pointment in January, 1859, eleven 
Christians, mostly sailors belonging to visit- 
ing ships, had been buried in the cemetery, 
He saw no reason to anticipate a diminu- 
tion in 1860, as a greater number of shi 
were expected and nothing was done by the 
authorities to improve the sanitary condition 
of Jedda or to mitigate ‘‘the frightful 
amount of disease that is brought into the 
town during the pilgrimage.” 

Stanley submitted a proposal, made by M. 
Rousseau, the French Consul and himself, 
for the repair and enlargement of the ceme- 
tery to twice its existing size at an estimated 
cost of £100, to be contributed in equal parts 
by the British and French Governments. It 
was further proposed, if the enlargement were 
effected, to remove to the cemetery the remains 
of the two Consuls and other victims of the 
massacre of June, 1858 (see App. III., n. b). 
These remains had at the time been ‘“‘ igno- 
miniously thrown together into a trench with 
nothing to mark where they lay and which 
at certain periods was overflowed by the sea.” 


The British and French Governments 
agreed to share the proposed expenditure. 

e Sublime Porte was approached, and in 
June, 1860, the British Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople reported that instructions for the 
enlargement of the cemetery had been sent 
to the Governor of Jedda. Residents and 
others connected with Jedda made good an 
excess in expenditure over the amount which 
had been estimated. 

On Aug. 12, 1865, M. E. de Sainte Marie, 
who was apparently French Consul and act- 
ing British Consul at Jedda, reported to 
the British Agent and Consu] General in 
Egypt that he had obtained from the 
Governor General of the Hejaz the grant 
Angleterre et & la France ’”’ of “ une 
nouvelle concession de terrain pour un second 
Cimetiére chrétien en cette ville, car |’ancien, 
eréé depuis sept ans seulement, a été rempli 
en grande partie cette année par les soldats 
Cophtes qui sont morts dans les rangs de 
l’Armée Egyptienne.’”’ (See App. n. ¢). 
He had asked the French Government to con- 
tribute 2,000 francs and asked the British 
Government to contribute a like amount ‘‘pour 
les constructions nécessitées par la nouvelle 
enceinte.”” He proposed to devote 300 francs, 
out of the total sum of 4,000 francs, to the 
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construction of a tomb for the Consuls mur- 
dered in 1858, who were still buried on the 
sea-shore without any sort of memorial. 

The British and French Governments sanc- 
tioned this proposal and the former remitted 
to Jedda a sum of £80 for general expendi- 
ture plus £6 for their share in the proposed 
memorial. In 1866, however, a Consul who 
was then about to leave reported that for 
various reasons the proposed work had not 
been carried out, and returned the £86 which 
had been provided by the British Govern- 
ment, The identity of this officer is not clear 
from the papers available in Jedda, as 
Arthur Raby, who was titular British Con- 
sul from 1865 to 1871, but who was not neces- 
sarily in Jedda all that time, would hardly 
have taken so definite a step in 1866. 

The language used by M. de Sainte Marie 
in August, 1865, definitely suggests that an 
entirely new cemetery was then contemplated. 
It has not been ag me to ascertain, how- 
ever, what actually happened between 1866 
and 1879. It remains uncertain whether the 
original cemetery was merged into a new 
enclosure or whether a new cemetery, in fact, 
came into existence. On the one hand, it 
has been suggested vaguely that the old ceme- 
tery was in the sandhills to the north of the 
town and the oldest memorials in the present 
cemetery are those which commemorate the 
Debars, who died in 1870 and 1872 respect- 
ively. On the other hand, a very aged Mos- 
lem inhabitant of Jedda assured a member 
of the British Legation staff in 1934 that in 
his boyhood, over seventy years earlier, the 
Christian cemetery occupied its present posi- 
tion. 
It is equally uncertain how or when the 
memorial to the victims of the 1858 massacre 
came into existence. It had not been erected 
in 1866, but it was a feature of the ceme- 
tery in 1881. 

The only British records which have been 
traced for the obscure period from 1866 to 
1878, are two reports by the British Consul 
in 1874-75. In December, 1874, he found the 
cemetery in fair condition, although in need 
of repair. On a subsequent visit in March, 
1875, he found that the gate had been forced 
and damage done to several graves. The 
Governor repaired all this damage at the in- 
stance of the Consular body. 

All that can be affirmed with certainty is 
that the history of the present cemetery goes 
back to 1870, if it can be assumed that the 
memorials to the Debars were contemporary 
and were originally placed in it; and that 


the memorial to the victims of the 1858 mas- 
sacre had not been erected up to 1866. This 
memorial was presumably in existence in 
1879, when the cemetery again attracted 
serious attention, and it was expressly men- 
ticned in 1881 as a monument requiring at- 
tention. 

On Nov. 11, 1879, the British Consul, 
James Zohrab, reported on a proposal to 
creat a new cemetery and in the following 
January H.M. Government agreed to contri- 
bute a sum not exceeding for this pur- 
pose. The proposal was ultimately aband- 
oned in favour of an arrangement to enlarge 
the existing cemetery, and the execution of 
this plan was expedited in the following cir- 
cumstances : 

Madame Rubelli, the wife of the Austrian 
Lloyd Agent, who was also Austrian Vice- 
Consul, died on Feb. 13, 1881, and was buried 
in the cemetery on the following day. 
The funeral was numerously attended by 
Christians and Moslems and the deplorable 
state of the cemetery caused so much emo- 
tion that, at the instance of M. Yusuf Kudsi, 
the Moslem Dragoman of the British Con- 
sulate, a meeting was held the same day at 
the house of M. Knuyt, the Netherlands 
Consul and doyen of the Consular body. The 
control of the cemetery was transferred from 
the exclusive charge of the French Vice-Consul 
to that of a committee of five persons under 
the presidency of M. Knuyt. Certain mem- 
bers of the Christian community took excep- 
tion to the acceptance of subscriptions from 
Moslems, an attitude which Mr. Zohrab, the 
British Consul, strongly resisted. In _ the 
event a fund of 856 dollars was collected, of 
which 478 dollars were subscribed by forty- 
five Christians and Jews and 378 dollars by 
nine Moslems. 

The new committee worked with such zeal, 
under the auspices of M. Knuyt, that on 
Mar. 31, 1881, Consul Zohrab was able to 
report that the cemetery had been greatly en- 
larged and enclosed by a well-built stone wall 
two metres high, which it was proposed to 
surmount with an iron railing one metre 
high. This, together with an iron gate, had 
been ordered from England. A small house 
for a watchman had been built near the gate. 
The interior had been cleared and levelled, 
and Mr. Zohrab added, ‘‘ the Committee pro- 
pose re-erecting in a neat manner the monu- 
ment to the memory of the victims of the 
massacre of 1858 and placing an ornamental 
iron cross on it.’’ Shrubs were also to be 
planted. 
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In these circumstances, Consul Zohrab con- 
sidered that the need for a new piece of 
ground had ceased to be urgent, and that 
there was no present need to change the 
burial-ground, provided the authorities 
would assist by opening a gate in the town 
wall towards the cemetery and making a short 
piece of road. It is not clear that the gate 
in the town wall was opened at that time. 
In a much later report by the British Agent 
in 1921, it is stated that ‘‘ last year a gate 
was let in the city wall to permit a direct 
access to it [cemetery] for funerals.’’ 

In August, 1881, several months after the 
work of enlargement had actually been done, 
the British bassy in Constantinople for- 
warded to the Consulate a copy of a note 
from the Sublime Porte of July 28, 1881, 
recording an agreement between the Consuls 
and the local authorities not to proceed with 
the proposal for a new cemetery but to enlarge 
the existing one by taking in additional 
ground to the width of 10 arabins on the 
east and south. The question of the precise 
effect given to this understanding will be 
dealt with later. 

Such British records as can be traced after 
1881 are very meagre. On Mar. 7, 1882, the 
oa Consul convened the Christian 
British residents to attend a meeting at the 
French Consulate the next day to elect a new 
committee. On Jan. 24, 1883, the French 
Vice-Consul informed his British colleagues 
that his, (the French Consul’s) term as Pre- 
sident of the Committee had come to an end, 
and asked that British subjects should be in- 
vited to a meeting on Jan. 27 for the hand- 
ing over of his powers to the Austrian Vice- 
Consul, who was to take over for the ensu- 
ing year, and to receive a statement of 
account. For many years there is no further 
written record but the former Indian Vice- 
Consul, Dr. Muhammad Husain, recalls that 
once in the time of Consul Devey (1896 to 
1906) subscriptions were collec and re- 
pairs effected. In 1910 the cemetery was 
again in a dilapidated state. H.M. Govern- 
ment were at first unwilling to incur expendi- 
ture, but in 1911 they agreed to follow the 
example of the Austro-Hungarian, Belgian, 
French, Italian and Netherlands Govern- 
ments and made a grant of £20 towards re- 
pairs. It appears that in the following year 
the finances were on a basis of annual sub- 
scriptions, each Consul contributing £2 a 
year. 

In a general report for December, 1920, 


Major Batten, D.A., then Acting British 
Agent at Jedda, mentioned that the ceme 
tery had fallen into disrepair, a matter 
which, apart from other considerations, 
should not, he said, be allowed to appear 
as being of no concern to the non-Moslem 
community. The foreign representatives had 
therefore held a meeting at which it was de 
cided that the foreign agencies or consulates 
should each contribute a fixed annual sum for 
maintenance as from Jan. 1, 1921, and 
should take charge in turn for a year each, 
The rate of subscription was fixed at £5 per 
annum for each mission, and an additional 
sum of £70 was collected privately. 

This system of annual subscriptions and 
rotation of control appears to have been main- 
tained in principle from 1920 onward but to 
have worked irregularly in practice, Eventu. 
ally on July 24, 1930, the British, French, 
Italian, and Netherlands representatives 
held a meeting and constituted themselves, 
subject to the concurrence, where necessary, 
of their colonies, into a standing committee 
to work on a definite programme. the general 
principles of which were agreed. The rota- 
tion system was maintained in plone and 
the British Legation assumed charge in suc 
cession to the Netherlands Legation, which 
had managed the cemetery for some time pre- 
viously. The execution of the programme 
was delayed by various vicissitudes. Although 
minor repairs were effected in 1932, little 
serious attention could be given to the ceme 
tery until 1933, when it was cleared of rub 
bish and somewhat further repaired. 
plan and list of monuments ——— to this 
record were then also prepared. It was not, 
however, until April 7, 1934, that it was 
possible to hold a further meeting of the 
committee. 

It is not necessary to deal further with the 

riod 1930-34, as a full account of it is given 
in the report circulated to the interested 
missions, now including the Legation of the 
U.S.S.R., on Feb. 11, 1934, and the minutes 
of the meeting held on April 7, 1934. These 
papers deal also with finance. — 

The foregoing account explains the uncer- 
tainty as to whether any portion of the exist- 
ing cemetery dates from before 1866. It is 
clear, however, that one portion of it, form- 
ing the north-western part of the present 

round, was used from shortly after that 
ate, although the limits cannot be deter 
mined. The distribution of graves is very 
irregular, and it is not certain that the en- 
largement effected in 1881 corresponded 
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exactly with the proposal recorded in the 
Sublime Porte’s note of July 28, 1881, 
although it may be assumed that the exten- 
sion was to the south and east,-as therein 
contemplated. The north wall contains 
traces of an earlier gateway between the pre- 
sent gate and the north-west corner. his 
gateway must have continued in use after 
1881, as the caretaker’s lodge was stated to 
have been built ‘‘ near the gate.’’ No trace 
remains of the iron gate, which it was in- 
tended at that time to procure in England, 
although the wall was in due course sur- 
mounted by the proposed iron railing, parts 
of which survived until 1934, when the re- 
mains were removed -owing to their rusted 
and unsightly condition. 

It is clear, from a comparison of the 
account given in 1881 of the work done under 
the auspices of M. Knuyt’s Committee and 
the plan appended to this record, that there 
has been no material change in the general 
layout of the cemetery since 1881. The lay- 
out has not been affected by the repairs 
effected since the plan was proposed in 1933. 
Apart from the re-building of the caretaker’s 
lodge and the consolidation of the wall, the 
only changes of importance have been the 
construction of a low wall between 
the portion of the ground occupied by 
graves and the portion which is still 
empty, and the experimental plantation 
in the latter. This consists at present 
of a double row of Atriplex Hortensis, mark- 
ing a path from the middle of the east wall 
to the -new low dividing wall, and a small 
number of palms in the two rectangles form- 
ing the north-east and the south-east portions 
of the ground. 

It is possible that many graves and some 
monuments have completely disappeared, 
eg., from the apparently empty spaces in the 
existing rows of graves. One informant 
thinks that he recalls a number of monu- 
ments, including that of Lloyd (Appendix ii., 
No. 11) along what he supposes to have been 
the east wall. It is probable, however, that 
he got his orientation wrong and that, if 
such monuments existed, they were along the 
west wall. There is no reason to suppose 
that the eastern portion of the cemetery, as 
enlarged in 1881, was ever brought into use. 

The following documents are appended to 
this record : 

_I. A complete list of memorials existing 
in the cemetery in July, 1933, with copies of 
inscriptions and some biographical notes. 

II. A provisional list of persons not com- 


memorated by existing monuments but be- 
lieved to have died in Jedda and presumed, 
except where otherwise stated, to have been 
‘buried in the cemetery. 

III. A series of notes on matters mentioned 
in the record. 

The plan already referred to, reproduced 
at post pp. 332, 333, shows the lay-out of the 
cemetery in July, 1933. Consecutive numbers 
have been assigned to all plots, which present 
the appearance of separate graves, but the 
identification of such plots as graves is not 
always certain. 

AnpREwW Ryan, 
[K.B.E., C.M.G., His Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister Plenipo- 


tentiary at Jedda.] 
(To be continued). 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 


(See clxvii. 363, 400, 438; ante pp. 5, 42, 
74, 111, 151, 182, 219, 255, 295). 
Mawean IN Pyper. St. Mewan. 
Feby. 3, 1854. 

This Church is beautifully situated in a 
valley opening to the Sea, shaded by a grove 
of several fine trees, and closely adjoining 
the fine old mansion of Lanherne, now occu- 
pied by Carmelite nuns. The Plan is two 
equal aisles, a North Transeptal Chapel and 
South Porch, a Tower on the S. side near 
the centre; the whole as 

Perpendr. 

The arcade of the Nave is of 4 bays, of 
the Chancel of 2, the ‘arches and piers like 
other examples and unfortunately white- 
washed. There is a wall pier interval mark- 
ing the distinction of Nave and Chancel and 
a good rood-screen of wood, of 5 piers, with 
tracery, painted and gilt, fair groining and 
shafts. The 2 East windows are of 5 lights, 
differing from each other, and not bad in 
character. The other windows chiefly of 3 
lights, those on the N. inferior in character ; 
some are square-headed. The interior is 
rather dirty and neglected, especially the N. 
Chapel. In this Chapel is a hagioscope into 
the Chancel. There are several old carved 
bench-ends. The Tower is of good outline 
and chiefly of granite, embattled, with good 
octagonal pinnacles, and an octagonal turret 
at the N.E. which rises above the parapet, is 
embattled and surmounted by a pyramid and 
4 little pinnacles. The Belfry windows are 
of 3 lights. On the S. side is a door and a 
3-light window above it. The buttresses are 


usual Cornish 
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withdrawn from the angles. The Font has 
a square bowl, diminishing towards the base, 
and there are heads under the angles. On 
the N. side of the Chancel is a shed-like pro- 
jection. The S. porch has labelled doors with 
panneled spandrels. In the Churchyard ie 
a fine cross with statues under canopied 
niches. The N, Transept walls are covered 
with ivy. 

Some shafts in the piers have moulded 
capitals, some foliated. 

{Salmon, p. 180]. 


Sr. AnTHOoNy 1n MeNEAGE. 17 Feb., 1858. 


A fair Cornish Church with some features 
of earlier work than usually found in the 
County. It consists of a body (including the 
Chancel) with N. Aisle and 8. Transept and 
West Tower, a small South porch. There is 
much granite material. The Tower is a 
good local one with the swelling base and no 
buttresses divided by two string-courses, a 
battlement and 4 good crocketed pinnacles. 
The belfry windows of 3 lights. The West 
window of 3 lights, Perpendr., remarkable 
for having foliage at the points of the cusp- 
ing. The West doorway is labelled and has 
panneled spandrels. The interior is pleas- 
ing and without galleries. The arcade a 
pears to be Decd., and is not very Cornish, 
es of 5 pointed arches on very slender 
octagonal columns. The arcades of bare 
granite as also the arch opening to the Tran- 
sept which however is of different character, 
obtuse and rude. The West window of the 
aisle is Decd., of 2 lights, the other windows 
Perpendr., mostly of 3 lights. 

There is no Chancel arch, but the Chancel 
extends a bay Eastward of the Aisle and has 
N. and S. a single window. The roofs are 
coved, with ribs and foliated bosses and a 
cornice. There is a square-headed Perpendr. 
window on the S. of the Chancel which has 
foliage at the points like that of the Tower. 

The Font has a cylindrical bowl and is of 
very curious character sculptured with 4 
figures bearing shields and charged with an 
inscription not very legible also with fleur- 
de-Lys and under the bowl an indented 
moulding. The stem cylindrical on a square 
base. The Tower arch is rude and obtuse. 
The situation is beautiful, close to an arm 
of the sea, and the churchyard very uneven 
ground, rising high at the E. end and shaded 
by trees. 

The parapet of the Tower overhangs, the 
pinnacles on clustered shafts resting on 
angels and richly crocketed as at Mawgan. 


The Belfry windows larger than usual and 
have the Cornish geometrical tracery, evi- 
dently of the 15th century. The rood-turret 
on the N.*has the entrance from without, 
The 2 E. windows of the Church and Aisle 
are of 3 lights and very good early Perpendr, 
The Font of 13th century has 4 angels round 
the Bowl bearing shields and fleur-de-lys be- 
tween them. Around the upper part is an 
inscription : 

Ecce karissimi de Deo vero baptizabuntur 

spiritu sancto. QP. B.U. B.V. P.R. 

{Salmon, p. 58]. 


St. Mewan. (St. Mewan). 


This Church is rather small and plain, & 
consists of a West Tower, a nave with short 
S. aisle and N. Transept. The Tower has 
an odd appearance & seems to be unfinished 
or at least the original design must have 
been changed. It is of granite, with strong 
buttresses, the lower part has a fine West 
doorway with arch mouldings, over which is 
a window now deprived of tracery. The 
upper part of the tower is of singular plain- 
ness, without belfry windows, and only a 
few rude square openings. More in _ the 
castellated than ecclesiastical style. There 
is an embattled parapet and 4 small pin- 
nacles, and the Tower has a tiled penthouse 
roof. The Aisle begins considerably to the 
westward of the Nave & the porch which is 
quite plain is attached to its west end. The 
Aisle is continued quite to the East end and 
is divided from the body by 3 well moulded 
pointed arches, with piers rather larger than 
usual with continuous mouldings and 4 shafts 
on each. The Chancel is marked only by a 
lower roof and has the usual small doorway 
on the 8. The Transept opens to the Nave 
by a rude pointed arch. In it is a trefoil 
head window. There is an obtuse lancet on 
the N. of the Chancel. The 2 east windows 
are Perpendr., of 3 lights, varying and the 
E. with shafts internally. On the S. side 
is an ordinary 3-light Perpendr. window. 
The interior is mean and dark, but the 
structure very pleasing and rural. The 
Font is octagonal diminishing towards the 
base, on a second stem, set on a square 
plinth. 

On the N. side of the Tower is sculptured 
a circle in granite containing a star. 

[Salmon, p. 184]. 


Sr. Merryn, (St. Merryn). Feb: 3, 1850. 


There is here a S. Aisle extending along 
the Nave and Chancel, very nearly to the 
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E. end—the Nave and Chancel being as usual 
undivided—a N. Transept & Western Tower. 
The whole of the prevailing Third Pd. 
style. The arcade has 7 Arches, which aye 
low and narrow, and somewhat flat in form. 
The piers clustered of the ordinary kind, the 
capitals general and flowered or wreathed. 

The Transept opens by a plain pointed 
Arch. The roofs are coved. There are plain 
N. & S. porches. 

The windows on the south are of three 
lights, one is square-headed and labelled, but 
many about the Church are altered and 
modernised. The E. window is wretched. On 
the N. of the Chancel is one with square head 
of 3 - now closed. The N. Transept is 
unusually long. 

The Font is a handsome one, the 
bowl circular surrounded by 4 octagonal 
shafts upon a central cylindrical stem. On 
the Shafts are figures of crowned angels hold- 
ing books, and in the intermediate spaces 
on the bowl figures of Apostles under cano- 
pies. The whole of black marble. 

The Tower is coarse and with two string- 
courses, & rudely embattled. The Eastern 
Belfry window of three lights, the others of 
2. Much bare wall on the N. & S., and but- 
tresses. The W. window of three lights, and 
under it a labelled door. 

The interior obstructed by high pues. 

Epitaph at St, Merryn. 

“54 yeares with conscience & with care, 

I lived on earth, serving my heavenly 

master ; 

The talent which He lent I.did not spare, 

et so improved it that I proved no Waster; 

His poor I fed and clothd and did provide 

enough, God blessing, for mine owne beside; 

Thus may you briefely censure my condition, 

when God by Death, did cancel my Commis- 

sion. 
“Robert Moreshead, 1660.” 
[Salmon, p. 183]. 


Mevaaissey. (St. Peter). Feb. 1, 1853. 
A miserable Church in bad repair and 
altogether dirty and neglected. It is in a 
retty retired Churchyard quite out of the 
tl and consists of a Nave and Chancel, 
N. Aisle and 8. Trt., & S. Porch. The 
Tower has been destroyed, at least only the 
lower portion of it remains, not rising above 
the roof of the Nave. From the uneven 
nature of the ground there is a continued 
ascent towards the E., and several steps 
within. The E. window is of 3 lights and 
seems to be Decd., perhaps also the West 
window is of the same style though mean and 
mutilated. | Some other windows are late 


Perpr., and some debased or modern. The 
roofs are coved and ribbed. The Transept is 
sprawling and disproportionate and does not 
open by an arch. The arcade is Perpr., of 
4 low Tudor-shaped arches, with the common 
clustered piers. The interior is widely 
pewed and in wretched order. The Font is a 
good one of early character, the bowl circu- 
lar sculptured with a series of star-like orna- 
ments, and a course of indented moulding, 
the stem cylindrical with rope-moulding. 
There are also some sepulchral remains, but 
not early. On the N. of the Chancel a tomb 
with recumbent figures of Jacobean charac- 
ter, A.D. 1617, with some quaint lines. Also 
a marble slab to one Carew, 1640, and in the 
N. aisle a mural slab a.p. 1632 to Lewis 
Dart his Wife and Children. 
[Salmon, p. 184]. 


MICHAELSTOWE. St. Wicked. 31 Jan. 1850. 


This Church has a Nave with aisles & un- 
distinguished Chancel, W. tower & S. porch. 
The S. aisle is continued the whole length 
but not the Northern. The whole is 3 p. 
The East windows of 3 lights & also those 
on the N. Those on the South are chiefly 
square-headed. The S. aisle has a ribbed 
coved roof; that of the Nave ceiled. The 
North arcade is of 4 bays, the arches rather 
flat. The piers lozenge & clustered shafts 
at the points & intervals having perp 
mouldings; general capitals moulded. The 
S. arcade is of 5 wider flattened arches & 
here the capitals have foliage. There are 
some fine ancient bench-ends of wood carv- 
ing. The tower does not look quite rectangu- 
lar, has no buttresses, & tapers. It is 
divided by strings, has a square staircase 
turret at the N.E. & 2-light belfry windows 
& battlement & 6 plain square pinnacles. 
The porch has an open roof with ribs & 
bosses, the door labeled. On the N. wall of 
the Chancel appears a small arched recess 
low down externally. The Font has a bowl 
of octagonal form but 4 sides are much 
broader than the others. The shaft is circu- 
lar on a boldly carved square base. It seems 
to be Norman. 

{Salmon, p. 187]. 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 

(To be continued), 


NEW WORDS (See ante pp. 297, 313).— 
The following have been observed lately : 
Kilowattage. [So-and-so] 


human dynamo of enormous kilowattage.”’ 
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THIS DIAGRAM SHEWS THE POSITION OF PLOTS 

CONTAINING GRAVES, WITHOUT TAKING ACCOUNT OF THE 
NUMEROUS IRREGULARITIES WHICH MAKE IT DIFFICULT TO 
PRODUCE AN EXACT PLAN. THE HORIZONTAL MEASUREMENTS 
GIVE THE DISTANCES FROM THE NORTH WALL TO A LINE 
MIDWAY BETWEEN ADJOINING GRAVES OR, WHEN THERE !S NO 
ADJOINING GRAVE, TO THE LIMIT OF WHAT WOULD NATURALLY 
HAVE FORMED THE NEXT PLOT. THE VERTICAL MEASUREMENTS 
SHEW THE DISTANCES FROM THE N.W. WALL AT WHICH THE 


ROWS OF CRAVES AND THE SPACES BETWEEN THEM WOULD ABUT, IF 
CONTINUED TO THAT WALL. THE WIDTH AND DIRECTION OF THESE 
ROWS AND SPACES ARE IN FACT MUCH MORE IRREGULAR THAN 
WOULD APPEAR FROM THE DIAGRAM. 

GRAVES CONTAINING MEMORIALS AND TRACES OF 
MEMORIALS ARE MARKED AS FOLLOWS+ 

M, MONUMENT IN REASONABLY GOOD CONDITION 
M, MONUMENT IN DAMAGED CONDITION BUT MORE 
LESS IDENTIFIABLE, 

M, MONUMENT TOO DAMAGED OR FRAGMENTARY 
TO BE IDENTIFIABLE. 

C. wooven cross 
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(Daily Express, 5 Apr., 1935, p. 8). 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives ‘‘ kilowatt ’’ as a thou- 
sand watts of electric current, first noted 
1892. 

Bible-boxer. ‘‘ Bible-boxer challenged . . . 
Joe Louis, the Bible-reading negro, known 
as the Detroit bomber ...’’ (See Daily 
Express, 27 Apr., 1935, p. 13). 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


IR DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE 

IN YOUGOSLAVIA.—The Montenegrian 
monthly paper Zapisi, Vol. xiii., Nr. 3, 
Cetinie, 1935, p. 153, brings a letter of the 
great Croatian bishop, Juraj Strossmayer 
(1815-1905) to the Montenegrian Duke 
Nikola I. Petrovitch (1841-1918), dated Jan. 
28, 1884. The beginning of this letter, writ- 
ten in Serbo-Croatian, concerns Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace (1841-1919) and his pro- 
posed journey to Montenegro, and it runs 
as follows: 


Your Excellency, my well-esteemed Friend; 
Allow me to recommend to your goodness an 
favour Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, the corres- 
pondent of The Times, who is journeying 
through our countries with the intention to 
get acquainted with the Southern Slaves and 
to write about our people in the great English 
daily paper. The above-mentioned student 
stayed for some days in my house, and he 
charmed us all by his large knowledge, his ex- 

riences, his love for all Slavonic peoples, and 
ast not least byiis personal attraction and his 
friendly manners. 

He speaks the Russian language perfectly, 
because he has lived in Russia for nearly seven 

ears. He has also written a classic work on 

ussia, which has been ten times republished. 
He isa connoisseur of all Russian affairs, and is 
well acquainted with all higher Russian person- 
alities. Sometime ago he moved to Constan- 
tinople. It would be right and advantageous 
for us, if he acquired a good opinion of our 


people... 
Otro F. Banter. 


HALLEYS IN DERBYSHIRE (See 11 S. 

vi. 303; vii. 203).—A collection of photo- 
stats entitled ‘The Halleys in Derbyshire ’ 
was deposited, early in 1934, in the libraries 
of the British Museum and the Society of 
Genealogists, and also, I think, in the library 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Another copy 
was placed in the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The material had _ been 
assembled in an effort to trace the Derby- 
shire origin of the family of the astronomer 
Halley, but without conclusive results. Some 
later student of the subject may be more 
successful. 


Readers’ Queries. 


_ E LAMB AND THE FLAG.’’—The 
editors of the Early Modern English 
Dictionary would welcome any quotations 
from the Tudor-Stuart period using the 
phrase ‘“‘The Lamb and the Flag.’’ The 
great historical significance of this combina- 
tion makes us desirous of including it in our 
dictionary, but no literary references have 
so far come to light. As a heraldic device 
(derived from the Templars) it has been 
used by the barristers of the Middle Temple 
since the early sixteenth century; as an inn- 
sign it is said to precede the Reformation. 
We could use any citations from original 
documents with reference and exact spelling 


given. The phrase used as an inn-sign may 
appear in legal documents in French or 
Latin. 


The Early Modern English Dictionary is 
under way at the University of Michigan 
under the editorship of Professor C. C. 
Fries. It is one of the “period dictionaries” 
described by Sir William Craigie in The 
Times Literary Supplement, Mar. 1, 1934; 
(they were planned by Sir William Craigie 
to supplement the Oxford Dictionary). Our 
work covers the period c. 1475-1700, and our 
staff will be grateful for any new lexico- 
graphical material in our period. It is pro- 
posed to begin publication with a section 
treating LA-. 

Hore Emity ALLEN. 
Assistant Editor. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Sik CHARLES WOGAN: HIS WRIT- . 


INGS (See ante p. 243).—May I add 
another to the questions you kindly allowed 
me to ask recently about Sir Charles Wogan, 
the Irish Jacobite? Can anyone say what 
has become of those literary compositions (in- 
cluding a criticism of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera ’) 
which he sent to Dean Swift —_ in 1722, 
enclosed in “‘ a green velvet bag with gold and 
silk strings’? As recently as 1913 they are 
stated (by Elrington Ball, in a footnote to 
‘Correspondence of Dean Swift,’ vol. iv., 
p. 327) as “ in the possession of the most Rev. 
Thomas O’Dea, Bishop of Galway and Kil- 
macduagh.”’ 

The present Bishop’s secretary has most 
obligingly searched the diocesan archives, 
and caused enquiry to be made also at Clon- 
fort, from which Dr. O’ Dea was translated to 


BE. F. MacPrxe. 


Galway, in each case without result. He 
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tells me, however, that some other diocesan 
papers have quite recently been recovered 
from a Dublin bookseller, into whose hands 
they had somehow come; and perhaps atten- 
tion drawn to the matter through ‘ N. and Q.’ 
may lead to the tracing of Wogan’s MSS. 
Hueu A. Law. 
Marble Hill, Ballymore, Co. Donegal. 


AMBYSOPOLIS. — The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster, Dr. Hinsley, 
was enthroned on April 29 by the Provost 
of the Chapter, describing himself as ‘‘Bishop 
of Cambysopolis.”’ Does this place-name re- 
resent any real place in Persia or elsewhere ? 
hat is its origin, and how long has it been 
used? Other similar titles, I believe, can be 
used, but I do not recall any of them at 

the moment, 

QuARE. 


ERCURIUS BRITANNICUS: REFER- 

ENCE TO SHAKESPEARE.—Halli- 
well Phillips, in his ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ 
i, p. 202, says that the Mercurius Britan- 
sicus has a reference to Shakespeare, but as 
ysual he does not say where. Can any of 
your readers give the reference, for which 
| should be most grateful ? 

C. R, Hares. 

Petersfield. 


NGLISH LIBRARIES BEFORE 1650.— 
Can any of your readers give authentic 
figures for the size of the largest known lib- 
raries in this country before 1650? The 
majority of important ones would presum- 
ably be those of noblemen. What was the 
reatest number of books (and MSS.) owned 

y any man of letters? 

E. B. G. 


BLBY FAMILY.—Who was the author 

of ‘ Notices of the Family of Welby’ 

(by a Member of the Family), 8vo., Gran- 

tham, 1842, listed in Thomson, ‘ Catal. of 

Brit. Fam. Hist.’ (1928), 152, and Marshall, 
‘Geneal, Guide,’ 1903, p. 827? 


hh. I. A. 
[RELAND BLACKBURN: AUTHOR OF 
‘HALE HALL.’ — ‘ Hale Hall: with 


Notes on the Family of Ireland Blackburne 
[rule ; device] Liverpool: printed for private 
circulation. 1881,’ lettered on spine, ‘ The 
Family of Ireland Blackburne of Hale Hall 
[device] Liverpool, 1881,’ two coloured 


shields of quarterings and numerous other. 


illustrations, 4to., brown cloth with leather 
back, half-title, title, pp. [iv.] 128; Adam 


the printer was Mr. 


Holden, 48, Church Street, is the imprint on 
the back of the title-page of my copy, but 
aples of Liverpool 
according to the ‘ Palatine Note-book’ for 
November, 1882 (ii. 252). Another copy 
offered for sale in London in 1930 bore a note 
on the half-+title: ‘‘ Written by Miss Black- 
burne of Hale Hall ’’ (Bernard Quaritch’s 
Catal., No. 438, item 896). Though this 
agrees with what one always heard, I should 
be glad to have confirmation of this attribu- 
tion and to learn how many copies of the 
book were struck off. Is the reference to 
Emily, second daughter of Lieut.-Col. John 
Ireland Blackburne of Hale by his first wife, 
Mary Bold? ‘‘ Fannie Bibby Oct. 1882 
E.F.B.”’ is written in ink on the opening fly- 
leaf of my copy, acquired about fifteen years 
ago from the stock of a Liverpool bookseller. 


H. I. A. 


AJOR HUGH HAMILTON MAXWELL. 

—Can anyone supply the military record 

in America of Major Hugh Hamilton Max- 

well, of the British Army about 1800—where 

he served, etc. Also, when and where did he 
marry Marie Odille Menard? 


Mitprep A. KENNEY. 
Genealogical Division. 
The (Public Library, Denver, Colorado. 


NAMES FOR COMPANIES OF ANI- 
MALS.—I shall be grateful { »r a reference 
to any list or other published information re- 
garding the terms used to describe associa- 
tions of animals (including insects), whether 
such terms apply to pairs, family parties, or 
to large gatherings: such words as “‘ brace,’’ 
“leash,” “‘bevy,’” ““brood,”’ ‘*mob,”’ ‘‘game,’ 
whisp,” trip,’’ and so on. 


CuHas. OLDHAM. 


ndent knows the 
erners’s ‘ Boke of 


(We take it that our corres 
list given in Dame Juliana 
St. Albans’.] 


AUTHORITIES FOR NAMING 
LONDON STREETS.—What was the 
authority for naming or re-naming streets in 
London before the advent of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works? 

A recently re-printed paragraph from the 
Sunday Times of April, 1835, stated that 
Monmouth Square was, after the execution 
of the Duke, re-named King’s Square—and 
subsequently Soho Square, from the watch- 
word at the battle of Sedgemoor. By whom 
was this done? 


J. Lanpreak Lucas. 
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BAG.’’—For some time we have 

been trying to find out the origin of 
the phrase ‘‘ green bag ’’ as applied to poli- 
tical patronage. All the dictionaries and 
phrase-books give only the history of its use 
in connection with the law, or meaning a 
lawyer. Sir William Craigie, who is edit- 
ing the new ‘ Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish,’ reports that, he does not have any in- 
formation about the use of the phrase in con- 
nection with political appointments. 

The following are instances of its use. 

Extract from the Evening Sun (Baltimore, 
Maryland), Apr. 2, 1935: 

“Senate Approves ‘Green Bag’ Jobs... 

“Annapolis, April 2 (AP). The Senate 
early to-day in executive session, confirmed 
Gov. Harry W. Nice’s ‘ green bag’ appoint- 
ments to the lesser State offices. . .” 

Any help you or your readers can give us 
in this connection will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Marcarer C. Tayzor. 
Director of Reference. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


BOSCOBEL PORTUGUESE AND 

FRENCH TRANSLATIONS.—In the 
second part of ‘ Boscobel,’ 1662, Sir Thomas 
Blount says: 

I have thus endeavoured to compleat the His- 
tory. Cheifly encourag’d hereunto, by an 
Expresse from Lisbon, wherein ’tis certified, 
that (besides the translation of the First Part 
of Boscobel into French) Mr. Peter Giffard of 
White-Ladies has lately made it speake Portu- 
guese, and presented it to the Infanta, our 
most excellent Queen. 

I should be grateful for information about 
these Portuguese and French translations of 
‘ Boscobel,’ which I have so far failed to 
trace. The little work entitled, ‘‘ Boscobel, 
ou abregé de ce qui s’est passé dans la 
Retraite Memorable de Sa Majesté Britan- 
nique aprés la Battaille d’ Worcester . . 
Traduit de ]’Anglois,’’ published at Rouen 
in 1676, is not a translation of Blount’s 
work. 

C. J. H1npte. 


ENDERYOU SURNAME.—Information 

as to the origin and distribution of this 

surname is sought. The stationmaster at 
Westgate-in-Weardale bears the name. 


H. Askew. 
THE PAPERS OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 
—I shall be grateful if owners of any 


Banks letters ((to or from him) or other 
MSS., would allow me to see these in con 


nection with a work on Banks’s correspond- 
ence, etc., which 1 am preparing. 

Do any papers exist in collections other 
than those in the British Museum, British 
Natural History Museum, Linnean Society, 
and Kew, 

J. Arpacn. 


DERONDA’: ‘ ORGAN 

STOP.’’—In Book VI, chapt. xlii. of 
“ Daniel Deronda,’ Grandcourt has a differ 
ence with his wife, who does not wish to see 
his parasite, Mr. Lush. He points out to 
her in eight sentences that it is no use mak- 
ing a fuss about it. The text then goes on: 

The drawling and the pauses with which this 
speech was uttered gave time for crowding re- 
flections in Gwendolen, quelling her resistance 

she turned away to lees against a 
cabinet, while Grandcourt again moved to- 
wards her. 

“T have arranged with Lush to come up 
now, while I am out,” he said, after a long 
organ pause, during which Gwendolen made 
no sign. “ Shall [ tell him he may come?” 

Yet another pause before she could say 
“Yes”’—her face turned obliquely and her 
eyes cast down. 

What does ‘‘ organ stop’’ mean? George 
Eliot was a musician and must have known 
that a stop in an organ has a particular 
sense, and does not mean a pause. Here it 
seems to indicate a silence on Grandcourt’s 


part. 
W. J. 


“ QNOB”’: ORIGIN OF WORD SOUGHT. 

—An Austrian legal friend has just sent 
me a query. What is the origin of the word 
‘“snob’?? A German paper has suggested 
that it may mean “‘ sub nobilitate.”’ 


Epwarp J. M. CuHaptin. 


[The first recorded meaning of “ snob ” (1781) 
is a shoemaker, cobbler or cobbler’s appren- 
tice. In Cambridge it meant anyone not a 


*|gownsman. In the earlier part of the nine 


teenth century it meant a person having no 

retension to gentility, also a om who had 
ittle, or no, breeding. It was Thackeray who, 
in the eighteen-forties, used it in the sense 
which has now established itself of a person 
with a vulgar type of admiration for wealth 
and rank and a desire to be considered a 
person of social importance. All this may be 
found in the ‘ N.E.D.’ We fear there is 
nothing to support the derivation of the word 
suggested by German ingenuity.] 


LAY AND AUTHOR WANTED.—Does any 

reader know of a play called “ The Lowli- 

est Gift’? And who, if there is such a play, 
is the author, and by whom was it published? 


G. E. McDoveat. 
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BISHOP ROBERT GROSSETESTE. 
(clxviii. 299). 

N Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ Chronology of 

History ’ pp. 107, 159, Oct. 9 
is given the position of St. 
Robert Grosse-Téte (Grosse-Teste), bishop and 
confessor. Yet according to the late Dean 
W. H. Hutton’s ‘The English Saints’ 
(Bampton Lectures, published in 1903), pp. 
272-274, the strong efforts made for his canon- 
ization, especially in 1286, 1288 and 1307, 
remained unsuccessful, although Edward I 
himself ae his claims. The causes sug- 

by Hutton are that Grosseteste had 

n a ‘‘malleus monachorum,”’ a resister 
of the monks, and ‘also a resister of the Popes, 
and that the expenses of canonization were 
considerable. Pilgrimages were made to his 
tomb (‘ Burton Annals,’ 344), and miracles 
were wrought (Matt. Paris, Hist. Maj., v. 
491; Rishanger, ‘ Chron.,’ p. 71). Wyelif 
comments on the failure to secure his canon- 
ization (‘ English Works,’ iii. 467). 

Dean Hutton closes his notice of Bishop 
Grosseteste with the words, ‘‘ Well might 
later ages remember him as ‘ a perfect godly 
man,’”’ and refers for this expression to 
Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion,’ xix. The reference 
should be to Song xxiv. (not xix.), and the 
passage, to be found in Anderson’s ‘ Poets,’ 
lii. 496 b, is somewhat obscure. 

As Lincoln to the saints, our Robert Grosted 


ent, 
A perfect godly man, most learn’d and elo- 


ent, 

Than whom no bishop yet walk’d in more 
upright ways, 

Who durst reprove proud Rome in her most 
prosperous days, 

Whose life, of that next age the justice well 
did shew, 

‘a we may boldly say, for this we clearly 


now, 

Had Innocent the fourth the church’s suf- 
frage led, 
is man could not at Rome have been 
canonized. 


I think this means: ‘‘ Robert [who died 
1253] was fit for canonization, if ever a 
bishop was; his life shows what a sense of 
ustice the men of the generation following 
im must have had: they, here in England, 
wanted to canonize him—a thing that his 
opponent, Pope Innocent IV [1243-1254] 
would never have tolerated.’’ Nor, in fact, 
did Innocent’s successors. The last line of 
the quotation might suggest that Drayton 


thought Grosseteste was canonized at Rome. 
But I take it that Drayton was aware that 
Grossesteste was canonized by the popular 
suffrages of his countrymen. Some thirty 
lines earlier he had said: 
Were it fit for us but to examine now 
Those former times, these men for saints 
that did allow, 
And from our reading urge, that others 
might as well 
Related be for saints, as worthy every deal 
This scrutiny of ours, would clear that world 
thereby, 
And shew it to be void of partiality, 
That each man holy call’d, was not canoniz’d 


ere, 
But such whose lives by death had trial many 
a year. 

Popular canonization, he seems to urge, 
was fair, not arbitrary, and followed only 
after years had lapsed since the saint’s death. 
This was the old fashion of canonization by 
popular reverence. Thus the name of King 
Edward the Martyr (d. 978) “was never 
placed in the Roman kalendar, but both the 
day of his death, the 18th of March, and the 
traditionary date of the translation pre- 
served in the Sarum Breviary—the 20th of 
June—were observed in England.” (Hut- 
ton, p. 158). Other popular canonizations 
are those of the Welsh saints (p. 106) or of 
the Kentish kings (p. 126 f.). Popular pre 
ceded formal canonization (p. 215) in the case 
of St. Hugh (of Avalon), Bishop of Lincoln 
: 1200), and another instance (p. 222) from 

rosseteste’s own century is that of St. Robert 
of Knaresborough (d. 1235 ?). 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Dr. H. R. Luard, in the ‘ D. N. B.,’ wrote 
thus: 


He died on October 9, 1253,.... Legends 
and miracles followed; bells were heard in the 
sky on the night of his death; the pope is said 
to have dreamed of his coming to him and 
wounding him in the side, from which he never 
recovered. There were several attempts to 
procure his canonization (see_the letter of 
Archbishop Romanus to Pope Honorius IV in 
1287, and_of Archbishop Greenfield to Po 
Clement V in 1307, Raine, Letters from North- 
ern Registers, PR: 87, 182, and that of the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s to Pope Clement V 
in 1307, Wharton, Anglia Sacra, ii. 343), and 
the university of Oxford expressed in strong 
terms its sense of what it owed him. 


See also Francis Godwin’s ‘ De Praesuli- 
bus Angliae Commentarius,’ edited by Wil- 
liam Richardson, p. 291: 

Propter has tantas ac tales virtutes, vulgus 


ut Sanctum veneratus est, Imo et Academia 
Oxoniensis (sicuti testatur Gasconius literis 
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suis ad Clementem quartum perscriptis) ut 
Sanctorum catalogo ascriberetur petierunt, et 
in illis Iliteris testantur (ut loquitur ille) quod 
propter magna et plura miracula, et propter 
emanationem olei ab ejus tumba, Sanctus 
Robertus in Anglia dicebatur. 

So we see that ‘‘ Saint’? was merely a 

opular prefix in England to the name of 
Robert Grosseteste. 

Epwarp BENsLyY. 


The Annals of Chester call him ‘‘ sanctus 
rtus episcopus Lincolniensis’’ (Rec. 
Soc. Lancs. and Ches., xiv. 68) and the de- 
position of St. Robert Grosseteste, Bishop 
and Confessor, occurs in some calendars on 
9 Oct. (Nicolas, ‘ Chronol. of Hist.,’ new ed., 
pp. 113, 169), no doubt in the same way as 
the deposition of Henry VI, King and 
Martyr, on 22 May (ibid., 108, 153). Like 
Simon de Montfort (Brit. Soc. Franciscan 
Stud., xv. 143; Camden Soc., xv.), Master 
John Schorne (B.8.F.S., loc. cit.; ‘ V.C.H. 
Bucks,’ sub Eccl. Hist., pp. 288-9; ante 12 S. 
i. 3, 56, 258, 396), aan II (B.S.F.S8. 
ut sup., 143-4), Thomas of Lancaster (ibid.. 
144; ‘V.C.H. Yorks.,’ iii. 38; ‘ Compl. 
Peerage,’ new ed., vii., 395-6 note j.; Somer- 
set Rec. Soc., i. 282), Archbishops Wick- 
wane (‘ V.C.H. Yorks.’ iii. 32) and Scrope 
(ibid., 41), Bishop William Button II 
(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’) and Henry VI (12 
S. i. 161, 235, 372; ii. 256; Gasquet, 
“Relig. Life of Henry VI’; Whitaker, 
‘Hist. of Whalley,’ 4th ed., i. 103 note 2; 
119 and note i.; ‘ Miracles.’ ed. Knox, and 
also by the Bollandists) he has not been 
canonized nor has his cult ever been recog: 
HL A 


ULMER CENOTAPH IN BROTTON 
CHURCHYARD, CLEVELAND (clxvii. 
404, 465; clxviii. 87, 100, 124, 210, 304).— 
Bulmer pedigrees in so far as they may 
be relevant to the Brotton Churchyard ceno- 
y 6 a has not led to any material advance. 
Adverting to the possibility of a direct con- 
nection with Sir John of Wilton through the 
mythical William, of Levening, (the italics 
are as in Foster’s ‘ Glover’), the attributed 
second son, it is found that Thomas Bulmer 
who signed the pedigree in 1584 had at that 
time two sons—Henry, aged seven, and a 
younger boy. If this Thomas was the son of 
Francis B. who died in 1549 and whose 
heir and estate were placed in custody of 
Robert Rawson, gent., the birth of Francis 
cannot be placed much, if any, later than 
1526, when William the reputed originator 


of the line would be not more than fourteen 
years old. This pedigree (Levening) requires 
the said William, alleged second son of Sir 
John, born about the beginning of 1513 if at 
all, to grow up, mature, marry the widow’s 
heiress, have a son Robert, who, in turn, must 
grow up, marry, and be the father of Francis 
who died in 1549 then a married man with at 
least one son and, according to the pedigree, 
two daughters. 

For the Upsland connection Harrison's 
pedigree presents three points (1) William's 
marriage With the daughter and heiress of 
Margaret Wilberfoss, (2) that he was of 
Upsland, (3) that he died in 1567, when his 
son and heir Christopher was eighteen 
months old. The common factor in the two 
accounts is the identity of Joanna (also called 
Joan, Jone, and Jane) William’s wife. 

It is significant that under the terms of 
their grandfather’s will (1531) Ralph is 
generously provided for, as are marriage gifts 
to his sisters both actual and _ prospective. 
The will, as printed, in 8.8. Publ. 79, gives 
only a remainderman’s interest (which in the 
events that happened proved valueless) to a 
William who, owing to the state of the 
manuscript, might with greater consistency 
be taken to refer to Sir John’s younger 
brother William than to a son not otherwise 
mentioned. 

In each pedigree there is a notable absence 
of the name of his wife’s father and of any 
indication whether the lady’s inheritance was 
from Margaret Wilberfoss as in her own 
right or as the widow of a Wilberfoss. The 
Wilberfoss pedigree printed in Yorkshire 
Visitation 1584-5 affords no information 
whereby this Joan can be identified. They 
were of the ancestry of the Liberator. 

The accuracy of the Levening pedigree be- 
tween 1549 and 1584 is evidenced by State 
Papers, parish registers, and the signature 
of Thomas Bulmer to facts within his own 
knowledge. 

Bulmers had lands in Levening at least 
until 1632, for in that year a Francis B. of 
Levening compounded in the sum of £12 in 
default of taking up knighthood. ‘ 

Upsland records show a Bulmer connection 
from at least 1520 to 1615. Under date 
22 March, 1520, grant of arms was made 
(by Wriothesley and Wall) to ‘‘ William Bul- 
mer of Uppisland in the county of York 
natural son of Sir tauff [sic, meant for 
Rauff] Bulmer of Wilton in the same county 
knight etc.’”’ The arms are not tricked in the 
margin.—Harl. Soc. Publ. Visitn. series, 7 
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‘Miscellaneous Grants of Arms,’ p. 42. 

§. S. Publ. 133, ‘ Visitations of the North,’ 
ii., p. 137 n., identifies this grantee jas ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Bulmer afterwards Sir William Bulmer 
father of Sir John Bulmer.’’ It is more diffi- 
wult to reconcile this statement with the fact 
that William B. had been Sir William for 
many years previous to this grant, than to be- 
lieve that Sir Ralph Bulmer of Wilton had 
twosons named William, one natural and one 
legitimate. At the battle of Flodden in 1513, 
as an English leader, he was referred to as 
Sir William, and in 1507 as Sir William he 
joined with William Bulmer Esq. in a lease 
of demesne lands in Sadberge. 

In 1575 a William Bulmer of Upsland was 
buried at Kirklington. In 1576 Margery 
Bulmer of Upsland was married to Michael 
Wandesford of Kirklington and Upsland 
(S. S. Publ., 62, p. 344). In 1611 Michael 
Wandesford and Christopher Bulmer, both 
of Upsland, were presented at Q.S. ‘‘ for not 
sending their draughts and servantes for 
mending the highwaies ’’ (N. Riding Record 
‘Soc, Publ., vol. i, p. 231). 

The proportion of fact and fancy woven 
into a pedigree as registered is always a per- 
sonal determinant; but the Hartlepool 
Bulmer descent, whether or not through the 
Skirningham connection, seems to contain 
more of fact than do the others. 


R. B. Heppre. 


Bertram, in religion Dom Edward, Bul- 
mer, who was born in Yorkshire, was pro- 
fessed an English Benedictine at Lamspringe, 
anglice Lambspring, in the diocese of Hilde- 
theim, on 27° June, 1685 (Weldon, ‘ Chronol. 
Notes,’ 1881, App., p. 24; Birt, ‘ Obit. Bk. 
Engl. Bened.’ 95); he is referred to at ante, 
101, and died on 16 March, 1745, at Chester- 
leStreet, where he had been a missioner 
since 1723 (Birt, loc. cit.). Another Bertram, 
in religion Dom Maurus, Bulmer was born 
in 1704 and professed an English Benedic- 
tine at Dieuloward, or Dieulwart, in Lor- 
taine in 1724, came on the English Mission 
in the North, or York, Province in 1732, 
about which time he settled at Ormskirk, 
where he died on 10, and was buried on 13 
Sept., 1788 (Weldon, op. cit., App., p. 17; 
Birt, op. cit., 116; Newstead, ‘ Gleanings 
towards Annals of Aughton,’ 25-6; ‘ V.C.H. 
Lanes.,’ iii. 291; Gibson, ‘Lydiate Hall,” 
129; ‘ Palat. Note-bk.,’ i, 87-8; Trans. Hist. 
Soc, Lancs. and Ches. xxix, 135; xlix, 156-7). 
The Christian name is perhaps significant. 


H. I. A. 


Since sending my notes at the last refer- 
ence, I have met with another Darlington 
Bulmer, whose Christian name was Geoffrey, 
by trade a builder. He was living in 1830 
and was contractor for the building of the 
present church at Sadberge, to take the place 
of an earlier Norman one. He was offered 
by the authorities £10 and the old church 
if he would remove it. He accepted the 
offer, removed the materials into Darlington, 
and with them made a wall from Crown 
Street to the Stonebridge for an embank- 
ment to the River Skerne. He also used 
some of them to make a stone-yard between 
Crown Street and Priestgate, and at the 
Stonebridge built himself a house. He then 
had only sufficient materials remaining to 
build the kitchen of the public-house, the 
Glittering Star, in Priestgate. 

Two stones, in particular, that had been 
built into the inn kitchen, were discovered 
to be of Saxon origin and were eventually, 
in 1897, recovered by the exertions of the 
then Rector of Sadberge, the Rev. Lancaster 
Taylor, and built into the new south porch 
of the present church. (Vide ‘ History of 
— by the Rev. W. Lancaster Taylor, 

19). 


Perhaps some reader may be able to fur- 
nish further particulars about Geoffrey 
Bulmer and his family. 

H. Askew. 


‘T ETTRES DU MARQUIS DE 

ROSELLE’ (clxviii. 299).—From some 
old catalogue I have a cutting which says: 
‘“The History of the Marquis de Roselle, in 
a series of Letters by Madam de Beaumont, 
2 vols., sm. 8vo., calf, 26. 6d. 1766.’ To 
which the bookseller has appended this note: 
‘“A scarce book, containing much that is 
curious and interesting relating to the French 
Court and Society.” 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


HINTON (clxviii. 184, 233).—A large part 

of my Hinton query at the first refer- 
ence was answered at 10 S. vii. 302, 474 (also 
Ruvigny’s * Plantagenet Roll ’). 

Samuel Hinton m., in 1690, Jane, dau. 
of Arthur Fleetwood, and had issue two 
daus., L~ 1696 and 1701, and Fleetwood H.., 
bapt. 1702, and William H., bapt. 1706. 
For several reasons I believe Joseph Hinton 
(d. London, 1763) was also a son; and his 
daughter Ann (bapt. London, 1755) was my 
great-great-grandmother, Ann Hinton, who 
m. 1774, in London, Thomas Shapter. Can 
anyone give me more data about Joseph H., 
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and state whether I am right in believing 
him to be the son of Samuel? 


Epwarp T. Lancrorp. 


EW SOUTH WALES CORPS (elxviii. 
245, 286).—The following names are from 
the 1805 Army List. 
Army 
1 Jan. 1798 


Regiment 

Colonel Francis Grose 18 Jan, 1798 

Lieut.-Colonel William 18 Jan. 1798 
Paterson 

Major Joseph Foveaux 10 June 1796 Lt.Col. 29 

Apr. 1802 


Captain 
George Johnstone25 Sept. 1792 Major 1 Jan. 1800 
Edward Abbott 11 Nov. 95 
Ralph Wilson 17 July 1801 1 July 1795 
Anthony Fenn 

Kemp 13 Nov. 
William Savary 28 July 1803 Lt.-Col. 1 Jan. 1801 
John Grosser 16 Jan. 1804 


Lieutenant 
John Piper 6 May 1795 
Neil M’Kellar 11 Nov. 


Thomas Davies 24June 96 


Thomas Hobby 9 Nov. 97 
John Brabyn 15 Aug. 1800 
William Moore 8 Oct. 1801 


Nicholas Bayley 8 Jan. 1802 


—— Laycock 11 Feb. 
Ensign 
William Minchin 2 Mar. 1797 Adjutant 
29 Mar. 99 
William Lawson 20 June 
—— Barralier 14 Aug. 1800 


Robert Anderson 15 do 
Cadwallader Draffen 8 Oct. 1801 
Charles Cressy 17 Mar. 1803 
Joshua Wilson 28 Aug. 1804 


‘Paymaster William Cox 28 Sept. 1798 
Adjutant William Minchin 2 Nov. 1796 
Ensign 2 Mar. 1797 
uarter-Master Thomas Laycock 5 Jan. 1791 
urgeon John Harris 26 Jan. 1791 
Assistant Surg. Thomas Roberts 5 Apr. 1798 

Agent, Messrs. Grenwood and Cox, Craig’s 
Court. 

Col. Francis Grose is in the list of Major- 
Generals under date 1 Jan. ’05. 

In the Annual Register 1791 will be found 
‘An Account of the Charge and Expence of 
the Civil and Military Establishments in the 
Settlements of New South Wales.’ Under 
‘ Military Establishment’ is 

Charge of the New South Wales corps, from 
Sth June to 24th December, 1789, including 
levy money, the allowance for cloathing and 
accoutrements, and contingencies ... 4,571 8 11 

The charge of the said corps for the year 1790, 
according to the establishment ... ... 6,134 7 3 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Littlehampton. 


MONKEYS AS PETS (elxviii. 264 

319).—Monkeys have been more than the 
pets of men; they have received almost 
divine honours. Vulcan was brought up by 
apes and is sometimes represented as one, 
The Phoenicians had a great respect for apes 
and often carved one on the prow of a war 
ship. Diodorus Siculus says that in certain 
nations (no doubt he includes the Copts) 
apes were so well treated that tables were 
kept for them always laid with fruit and 
other delicacies, and woe to the man who 
was so unfortunate as to kill one of them, 
The little evidence there is goes to prove that 
in Assyria, Egypt and Palestine apes were 
regarded as a rarity, were sought for in 
courts and the houses of the great, where 
they were sometimes trained to act as ser- 
vants, to empty vessels and pour water on 
the hands of visitors. 

There is reason to believe that the ape 
came late into the realm of art. His name 
seems not to occur in the Liber formularum 
spiritualis intelligentiae of Saint Eucher, a 
bishop of Lyon in the fifth century, whose 
book, one of the earliest on Christian sym- 
bolism, deals with witches, dragons, satyrs, 
centaurs, unicorns and many animals, but 
not with apes. It has been said, perhaps in- 
correctly, that the ape is not to be found 
in English Gothic before the thirteenth cen- 
tury; when he does appear, he is playing a 
harp or a pipe, but the pig was supposed to 
surpass him in musical capacity. In carv- 
ings on Miserere seats of Avarice, a man 
(say) embracing a chest of gold, or of Fickle- 
ness, a woman on an ass, the ape is often 
present. However, I am far from suggesting 
that Botticelli, if he introduced an ape into 
his picture of the Adoration of the Magi, 
was thinking of symbolism when he did 60. 
Men in the Middle Ages knew the Old Testa- 
ment well, and no doubt Botticelli had heard 
of the ivory, apes and peacocks that reached 
Solomon from Tarshish; and therefore might 
have brought in an ape as suggestive of the 
East. No great painter, by the way, seems 
to have represented the arrival of Hiram’s 
fleet at J afta, yet what a subject for Claude 
Lorrain, though his animals would perhaps 
have been Lilliputian and therefore not 
always easy to identify. Finally, while con- 
fessing that I have no special knowledge of 
apes and their varieties, | should like to ask 
a question. 
red collar, in the corner of Botticelli’s ‘ Ador- 
ation of the Magi ’—is it not a dog? 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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ADELINA PATTI: HER BIRTHPLACE 
(clxviii. 299).—Adela Juana Maria 
Patti was born Feb. 19, 1843, in Madrid. 
Her father, Salvatore Patti, was a Sicilian 
tenor, and her mother, also a singer, was 
known as Signora Barili, her maiden name 
being Chiesa. They went to the United 
States, making that country their home, 
shortly after the birth of ‘‘ Adelina,’’ whose 
talents were carefully cultivated; and at the 

e of seven she made her début in New 

ork, at Tripler Hall, singing ‘‘ Casta 
Diva,’ from Bellini’s ‘ Norma.’ 

Two years later she appeared as Rosina in 
‘Il Barbiere.’ Then followed four years 
touring as an “ infant prodigy,’’ after which 
it was deemed wise to give her voice a rest for 
two years. 

Maurice Strakosch, who had married her 
sister Amalia, became her tutor. A concert 
tour throughout the United States, when she 
was not yet fifteen, followed, and a year later 
she made her serious bow to a New York 
audience as Lucia in ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,’ Nov. 24, 1859. 

For nearly two years she appeared in opera 
and concert under the management of Stra- 
kosch, and her London début was made at 
Covent Garden, as Amina in ‘ La Sonnam- 
bula,” May 14, 1861, her success being over- 
whelming. 

Her sister, Carlotta, was also a brilliant 
vocalist, though lameness prevented her from 
appearing on the opera stage. 


T. W. A. Lincarp. 


Adelina Juafia Maria Patti, ‘‘ English 
singer’ ( Ency. Brit.’ 12th ed., iii, 35), 
born at Madrid on 19 Feb., 1843 (ibid. 
llth ed., xx, 937) of a Sicilian father 
(Ruvigny, ‘ Titled Nobility of Europe,’ 1914, 
P. 477) and a Spanish mother (° Ency. Brit.’ 
oc, cit.) married lastly Baron Rolf Ceder- 
strom, a Swede, who was naturalized as an 
Englishman (loc. cit.; Ruvigny, loc. cit.). 
She made her first appearance ‘at the age of 
seven in a concert hall at New York, and 
first sang Lucia in 1859 in that city, but was 
at Covent Garden in 1861 (‘ E.B.,’ loc. cit.). 

H. I. A. 


NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (clxvi. 

352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. passim; 
clxviii. 83).—In Swabia the Milky Way is 
called also ‘‘ Josephsstrasse,’’ because St. 
Joseph is said to have taken this way when 
fleeing with St. Mary and Little Jesus to 
Keyrt. It is there called also ‘‘ Himmels- 
strasse,’? 


The Basutos call the Milky Way “ the 
Road of the Gods.”’ 
See René Basset in the Revue des T'radi- 
tions Populaires, Vol. xi., Paris, 1896, p. 45. 
Orro F. Basier. 


ALFRED COCK, Q.C.: HIS MORE 

COLLECTIONS =. 299). — Mr. 
Alfred Cock’s More collection was purchased 
after his death by a number of his friends 
and presented to the Corporation of the City 
of London as a gift to the Guildhall Library, 
where it forms a valuable and interesting 
memorial to my old friend. A catalogue was 
printed in 1903, of which I possess a copy, 
and additions have from time to time been 
made to the collection. 

A. F. Daverisu. 


ARCHERY BUTTS temp. ELIZABETH 
(clxviii. 298).—See ‘ Archery ’ (Badmin- 
ton Library); the article on same in ‘ Ency. 
Brit.,’ Strutt, ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ ed. 
Cox, 1903. The first-named gives a list of 
statutes dealing with archery. Some refer- 
ences in parish accounts to butts are given 
in Cox, ‘ Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ 327-8. 
R. S. B. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘RED- 

GAUNTLET’: KATTERFELTO (clxviii. 
263, 301).—Katterfelto visited Norwich Janu- 
ary, 1785, and advertised in the Norwich 
Mercury a special programme to attract 
Freemasons, viz. : 


Occult Secrets which he had exhibited and 
discovered to the poe lodges at London, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Berlin, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Petersburgh, Paris, Vienna, &. Sym- 
pathetic Clocks, his grand Perpetual Motion, 
electricity, and by particular desire of the 
ladies and gentlemen of the City of Norwich, 
his lecture on optics, fixed air, and hydraulics, 
and will shew the greatest WONDERS, 
WONDERS, WONDERS and WONDERS of 
Natural History. He also advertised his large 
air baloon, 144 feet in circumference, which he 
is to ascend with two little black boys to take 
astronomical observations. He would also ex- 
hibit several new deceptions in, dice, cards, 
billiards, tennis, letters, money, watches, 
caskets, silver and gold boxes, medals, pyra- 
midical glasses and the famous Black Cat 
which won £3,000 in London, but regrets that 
some hundreds of people in this city will have 
it, that he and his famous Black Cat are 
Devils. &c. &c. &e. 

The lecture begins every night at 6 o’clock in 
a very warm Room in Rampant Horse Street. 


Gustavus Katterfelto seems to have been 
a poor copy of Count Cagliostro. 
R. H. TEAspEt, F.s.A. 
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The Library. 


Thomas Beach. By Elise 8. Beach. (Lon- 
don: John Bale, Sons and Danielson). 


PHIS is a welcome attempt to round out 

the all too scanty biography of a well- 
known painter, who, if he is not to be counted 
among the greatest of his day, has left be- 
hind him a large amount of meritorious work 
of true English quality—work which, besides, 
has notable value as record. The author is 
his great-great-grand-niece. 

Thomas Beach (b. 1738) was a native of 
Abbey Milton, that little Dorsetshire town- 
ship which one of its eighteenth-century 
owners later on demolished and, in part, 
transferred elsewhere. Thomas’s talent for 
painting declared itself early, and he was 
sent as a youth of twenty-two to study under 
Sir Joshua Reynolds at the St. Martin’s Lane 
Academy. Miss Beach supposes that he was 
there for about two years. He associated 
himself closely with the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, to which he adhered staunchly 
after the members who formed the Royal 
Academy had broken away from it, and of 
which, after ane for some years a director, 
he was successively Vice-President and Pre- 
sident, continuing to support till it was 
wound up in 1791. This, with the friendly 
terms upon which he lived with a number of 


people—many of them his sitters—and some. 


contemporary notices which Miss Beach has 
diligently collected, contributes something to- 
wards our knowledge of his character and the 
estimation in which he was held. The most 
considerable material at his biographer’s 
command is the one surviving diary—for the 
year 1798—which, kept with great regularity 
and upon a definite plan, almost establishes 
the certainty that it is one of a series and 
raises much regret that the rest are lost. The 
best parts of it have been extracted and ar- 
ranged and they give an excellent idea of his 
methods of work, of the people he saw, and of 
his journeyings (it inliokin a summer tour for 
the purpose of painting various members of 
well-known families in their own homes). 
One of his best series of portraits is that of 
the officers of the Dorsetshire Yeomanry, to 
which in this year he added several new ones, 
among them that Capt. L. D. G. Tregonwell, 
with whom, as the ‘ Founder of Bourne- 


mouth, 
pied. 

Beach’s earlier working life was spent im 
Bath; later he moved to London. His last 
days were spent in Dorchester, where he died 
and was buried in December, 1806. He 
married, but had no issue; all that is known 
of his wife is that she was named Vaughan, 

The impression given by this Life is a 
pleasant one of hard ‘but satisfactory work; 
plenty of friendship and society, and a good 
measure of prosperity. Not many notes of 
the prices paid for the portraits have come 
down to us, but in the diary of 1798 we get 
the payments for six of them, of which the 
highest is £50 from Lord Dorchester, and 
the average for the remainder a little more 
than £16. 

A valuable part of the book is the Catalogue 
raisonné (with biographical notes of sitters) 
of all Beach’s portraits, which number 308, 
About fifteen others have been imputed to 
him, but are not certainly his. Miss Beach 
gives also a list of the works exhibited by 
Beach at the Royal Academy, a list of the 
engravings from his portraits, and further a 
useful list of the portraits to be found im 
eleven private collections. Eleven of the 
series of officers of the Dorset Yeomanry ar 
in Lord Portarlington’s collection. _ 

Half-a-dozen well-chosen photographs, 
sides the painter’s portrait as frontispiece, 
enable the reader to grasp something of 
Beach’s quality; and the background of his 
career, and much interesting accessory detail 
have been cleverly used to fill in gaps and 
to illustrate. The book is a good contribu- 
tion to the history of the English school of 
painting in the eighteenth century. It is 
also a beautifully printed quarto. 
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Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 

Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names ana addresses, for the. infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to aa 
article which has already appeared, correé 
pondents are requested to give within parem- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and 
- —— the contribution in question is to 
ound. 
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